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THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IN ROME. 

BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST BEY. APOSTOLIC DELEGATE 
FRANCESCO SATOLLI, ABCHBISHOP OF LEPANTO. 



The political, moral, and religious conditions of Rome have 
at all times been a subject of great interest to the whole civilized 
world. This interest seems to have grown in our own times, 
since Rome, in addition to being the seat of the Supreme 
Pontiff and head of the whole Catholic Church, has also become de 
facto the seat of the central Government of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The relations between the Roman Pontiff and the King in Rome, 
between the Church on the one hand and the Government on the 
other, are more or less generally known. It is not my purpose, 
therefore, to touch upon that question. It has seemed to me de- 
sirable, however, that the public here in America should know 
how much the Pope has done, even in his present restricted 
condition, for education and for the maintenance of the spirit of 
morality and religion. I have therefore acceded to the courteous 
request of the Editor of the North American Review for an 
expression of my views on that subject, and for that purpose I 
have procured the following authentic statistics. 

After the occupation of Rome it was the first aim of the Ital- 
ian Government to make the city the centre of a culture, which 
being founded on free thought should inaugurate the modern 
paganism. The importance of the school did not, therefore, 
escape the attention of the authorities of Public Instruction ; in- 
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deed it was to this matter that they turned their first and most 
assiduous attention. As early as the scholastic year 1870-71 
new professors were called to the University of Borne from every 
part of Italy. Shortly afterwards an oath was imposed upon all 
those of Pontifical nomination, it being felt certain that the ma- 
jority of them would refuse to subscribe to it, which turned out 
to be the case. As for elementary and higher instruction the 
matter was easier. The first was intrusted to the Municipality, 
it being well known that that body which had succeeded the 
Catholics would scrupulously enforce the new order of things. 
The direction of the second, after the College Romano had been 
suppressed and new regulations had been enforced on the remain- 
ing Pontifical institutes, fell into the hands of the Government. 
The day-school of the Koman Seminary, the Lyceum-Gymnasium 
de la Pace, and a few district schools remained intact, but owing 
to the uncertainty of the Catholics as to what course they should 
pursue, which was increased by the overwhelming belief that the 
occupation of Rome would only be of short duration, and also 
because of the immediate- and severe application of the law for- 
bidding any one to teach who was not legally qualified, these in- 
stitutes had but a miserable and struggling existence, and some 
of them, as for instance the district schools, were closed, while 
the others were reorganized so as to conform with the new school 
regulations. 

The persecutions by the Government in that first period of its 
administration were such that the Scuole Paterne, founded by a 
few zealous Catholics, and even the University, which through 
the munificence of Pius IX. had been opened by those pro- 
fessors who on account of their refusal to take the oath were ex- 
pelled from the Sapienza, were forcibly closed by the police. 

Meanwhile the Government and the Municipality with fever- 
ish activity filled Rome with scholastic institutions of all kinds. 
New schools for boys were added to those already in existence, 
and others were established for the poorer classes, notably the 
evening schools of arts, trades, and professions. The Teachers 
High School, the Normal and Commercial Schools, — all for 
girls, — were also established ; indeed sudh was the craze that 
the Government finally arrived at a point where they allowed the 
girls free access to the high-schools and universities in common 
with the boys. In short, nothing that a partisan government 
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(such as that of Italy) could do, to separate education from the 
beneficent influence of the Church, was left undone. 

There are periods of alarm in the lives of nations, and such a 
period was that through which Kome passed in 1870, but, through 
God's mercy, it was of brief duration. When the Catholics came 
to realize the state of things, they clearly perceived that it was 
not sufficient to deplore the situation, but that it was necessary 
for them to act immediately and energetically ; and comforted by 
the words and example of Pius IX. and of Leo XIII., happily 
reigning, they set courageously to work to combat the nefarious 
scheme of Liberalism, which for a moment seemed to think itself 
absolute master of the education of youth. 

What the fruits produced by this awakening of the better 
elements have been will be seen from the following summary : 



GENERAL DIRECTION OE THE SCHOOLS. 

The education furnished in the Catholic schools of Rome is 
open to all classes, and although their supreme aim is to educate 
the new generation in a Christian manner they vary in method 
according to the grade, from the infant asylums up to the Uni- 
versity courses, which are still exclusively reserved to the State 
by law. The number of Catholic schools is extraordinarily large, 
exceeding both that of the Government and Municipal schools. 

The supreme direction of all these schools is vested in the 
Cardinal Vicar, for the Congregation of Studies has only the 
surveillance of the higher courses of the clerical institutes. He 
is assisted in the direction of the elementary schools — 

(1) By the Pontifical Commission, appointed by His Holiness 
in accordance with the letter addressed to the Cardinal Vicar, 
dated June 26, 1878. Of this Commission the Mgr. Vicegerent 
is the head. 

(2) By a special committee for the schools which are founded 
and maintained by the Society of Catholic Interests. 

(3) By a special committee for the catechetical evening or 
night schools. 

(4) ' By a special committee for the schools which are depend- 
ent on the Apostolic Almonry. 

(5) By a special committee for the night and evening schools. 
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These committees, although each is independent of the other 
in its sphere of action, are all subject in general matters to 
the Pontifical Commission, in which each of them is represented 
by one or more members. This tie, far from being an impedi- 
ment to the development and progress of the various institu- 
tions, rather helps to keep them united by harmonizing their 
actions in such a way that their work does not conflict. 

The Pontifical Commission, however, reserves the right to 
regulate questions of discipline, to compile the programmes, 
select the textbooks, fix the days for examination and other 
similar matters. It has also charge of the correspondence with 
the Holy See, and the administration of the subsidies given by 
the Holy Father or by private bodies or individuals. 

Two inspectors are assigned to the supervision of the schools 
which are under the immediate direction of the Commission. 
The committees provide for the other schools. In addition to 
these inspectors every member of the Commission having the title 
of " Patron" has the supervision of a certain number of schools. 
Two hundred and eleven different directors, divided up as follows, 
represent the Commission and the committees at the various 
schools : 

Free schools for males 28 

Paying schools for males 14 

Evening schools for males , 13 

Catechetical schools for males 8 

Industrial schools for males 4 

Asylums and boarding-schools 5 

Free schools for females 50 

PayiDg schools for females 32 

Sunday schools for females 18 

Catechetical schools for females 7 

Evening schools for females 1 

Industrial and professional schools 10 

Academies and orphan asylums 21 

Total 211 

As a rule the directors are not obliged to teach. The selec- 
tion and inspection of localities are intrusted to an architect who 
is attached to the Pontifical Commission. In the direction of the 
higher and technical schools the Cardinal Vicar is assisted by a 
Council of Direction which possesses the same powers as regards 
the high schools as the Pontifical Commission has over the primary 
schools. The members of both these bodies — clergy as well as 
laity — are noted for their nobility of birth, as well as for piety and 
learning. In addition to these there are also high-schools which, 
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although they follow the regulations of the others, may be called 
independent, inasmuch as they belong to the religious corpora- 
tions. The number and classification of these schools will be 
found in tables A and B (page 646). 

It may here be remarked that the Pontifical Commission and 
the Directive Council, being interpreters of the will of the 
Holy Father have, in promoting instruction in all the grades 
and forms of which the people can most easily take advantage, 
left nothing undone to provide as fully as possible for the re- 
quirements of a Christian education. 

II. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

It has been the wise and constant aim of the Pontifical Com- 
mission, aided by the religious corporations, to distribute the ele- 
mentary schools as widely as possible, and to conduct them in 
such a manner that by their discipline, by the choice of 
teachers, by the excellence of their method of teaching and their 
educative course, they should merit the sympathy of the public and 
the confidence of the family. 

Distribution of Schools. — The municipal authorities of Borne, 
in their anxiety to impress the people and prejudice them 
in favor of the State schools as against the Catholic schools, 
went to great expense in erecting magnificent buildings, 
containing large and well ventilated rooms, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds, and every other adjunct of usefulness and com- 
fort that hygiene and pedagogy could devise. How far they 
have succeeded in this attempt may be learned from the 
testimony of Signor Biagio Placidi, formerly assessor to the 
Board of Public Instruction, who does not hesitate to declare in 
one of his reports that the principal reason why the pupils in the 
Catholic schools are in the majority is that they do not have so far 
to go to these schools as they would if they attended the Municipal 
schools. I shall not discuss the merit of this assertion, although 
to a good many it may seem strange, because I think that every 
father of a family who has good sense would inquire into the 
educational advantages of a school before considering its conven- 
ience. It cannot be denied, however, that not a few parents 
think more of the second qualification than of the first. The 
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Pontifical Commission therefore did well in avoiding the plan 
of erecting large schools at a considerable distance apart, and in 
deciding to establish a number of smaller schools which, though 
more modest, would be convenient to all. As a result there is 
not only not a parish, but there is hardly a street of any import- 
ance in Rome, that does not possess a Catholic school. It must 
not be inferred from this that the Catholics lack great scholastic 
edifices. On the contrary, in the past few years some beautifnl 
buildings have been erected, through the instrumentality of 
religious corporations, which surpass in every detail those of the 
State and Municipality. 

Teachers. — It goes without saying that the first requisite of a 
good school is to have good teachers. Those who remember that one 
of the first acts of the Government School Board was to declare 
invalid the diplomas that had been issued to teachers by the late 
Pontifical Government, can form an idea of the difficulty which the 
Commission had to encounter from its inception. And at this 
point it is only proper to pay a tribute of praise to the religious 
corporations which have stopped at no expense or sacrifice to 
provide the Commission with a select body of teachers, both men 
and women, furnished with proper diplomas, and who by their 
ability, zeal, and spotless conduct have merited, and enjoy to the 
full, the confidence not only of the Commission, but of the 
public. 

Teachers had also to be provided for such schools as were not 
dependent on religious corporations, of which there are a consider- 
able number, and experience has shown it to be very difficult to 
obtain teachers who, in addition to their professional diplomas of 
residence, offer those secure guarantees of sound principles and 
morality which are indispensable for those who teach in Catholic 
schools. The Pontifical Commission, therefore, deemed it advis- 
able to establish normal or teachers' schools designed to prepare 
their scholars for the career of teachers. The first of these 
to be established was one for women, and is called St. Cath- 
erine's Institute. Another similar College, for men, was 
founded two years ago. St. Catherine's Institute, which has 
now been in existence fourteen years, has been productive of ex- 
cellent results, inasmuch as it not only furnishes the best teachers 
for Catholic schools, but its graduates are even sought after by 
the Municipality, which justly esteems them highly for their 
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culture and conduct. The same gratifying results are con- 
fidently expected from the male college when its courses shall 
have been completed. 

Text Books and Programmes. — In the selection of text- 
books, as well as in the compilation of the programmes of study, 
the Pontifical Council and Commission have always had in view 
the words, contained in the letter of the Holy Father addressed 
to the Cardinal Vicar, to -which reference has already been made, 
and which are as follows : 

" The judgment of Solomon should in no way be repeated, so that by a 
cruel and unreasonable stroke the intellect of a child should be severed 
from its will. While we undertake to cultivate the first it is necessary 
to lead the second into acquiring virtuous habits, thus preparing it for its 
final end." 

It being found impossible to procure text-books, especially in 
reading and history , which were adapted to the requirements of 
Catholic schools, the Commission had some written in an emi- 
nently Catholic spirit especially for this purpose. 

In the compilation of the programmes the Commission en- 
deavored to bring them as far as possible into harmony with those 
in use in the public schools, both as regards the division of classes 
and the courses of studies. In the schools for girls a finishing 
course of two years was added, so that the pupils, especially 
in the academies, might be able to acquire a superior education 
to that imparted at the elementary schools, and one better 
adapted to their positions in society. In endeavoring to 
conform the Catholic programme with that of the Gov- 
ernment the fact was not lost sight of that, although the 
State may theoretically and in the abstract be described as the 
representative of the people, it is practically and in concrete 
dominated by a party, and favors the system of education which 
is advocated by the party in power rather than that which is best 
adapted to the needs of the people. 

Although the Catholics were formally forced to follow the 
programme of the State in substance and partly in spirit, their 
programmes were compiled in such a way as to meet the require- 
ments of the Catholic schools in every respect. Not content with 
this, the Commission has continually reminded the teachers that 
instruction is good only when it is united with an earnest moral 
and religious education. It therefore decreed that a fixed time 
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should be set apart daily for catechism, so that the pupils from 
their earliest years should be familiarized with those pious 
practices which form the character of the true Christian. 

Method of Teaching. — As regards the method of teaching, 
the Commission strongly urged the teachers to adhere to the 
old system which those who do not know better seek to pass 
off as new, just as if men only to-day had learned to make 
use of logic. By the old system I mean that method by 
following which Dante — keenest of observers — noted the most 
relevant facts of life and of the physical world; by which 
Columbus discovered America and Galileo left, in the 
sphere of physical study, an immortal record. It is the 
method of observation which the modern Italian pedagogues 
very unpatriotically declare to have come from over the Alps, 
while, as a matter of fact, if it can be called the glory of any 
country, it is the glory of Italy. 

The Commission decreed that this method should be applied 
in an Italian spirit, that is, without Northern vagueness and 
exaggeration, and not as a means of combating the supernatural, 
but of ascending towards it. It holds that the teaching of the 
school is intended for life and for the whole life, for "man 
does not live by bread alone." 

The Commission was so little opposed to the introduction of 
the natural method in the Catholic schools, when properly 
applied, that when the Director General of Schools refused Cath- 
olic teachers the necessary permission to establish institutions 
unless they presented certificates showing that they were familiar 
with the Froebelian method, it immediately called conferences for 
the purpose of instructing them in this method which were at- 
tended by 164 teachers, nearly all of whom belonged to religious 
orders, and all of whom obtained the required diplomas. 

Special conferences were likewise held at which teachers were 
instructed in the necessary qualifications for teaching gymnas- 
tics, which are also taught in the Catholic schools, though with- 
out those exaggerations which were condemned last year even 
by the Minister of Public Instruction, who had the system 
reformed. 

From this it will be seen that the Catholic schools, while 
adopting every improvement which science and progress can 
suggest, abhor everything that is false, alien, and exaggerated, 
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because in their eyes the education of youth is so exalted a mission 
that it must be exercised with the utmost conscientiousness. 

III. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

While the Pontifical Commission was engaged in the direction 
of the elementary schools, the Directive Council worked with 
equal zeal in the management of the high schools. The 
latter are of the two the more important, because while the 
first provide for the education of the lower classes, the second 
initiate into the sciences and to an upright life that class which, 
fresh from the universities, is destined to form the cultured and 
influential section of society. 

Number of the High Schools. — There are in Eome eighteen 
high schools dependent on the Holy See, viz., five lyceums,* 
five gymnasiums, five technical schools, two normal schools, 
and one technical institute of higher grade (see Table 0, 
page 650). The technical and normal schools, as well as 
the technical institute, have all been founded since 1870 — 
partly during the pontificate of Pius IX.. and partly during that 
of Leo XIII. Of the gymnasiums and lyceums three- have been 
established since that date; the others were already in existence, 
but owing to the new laws it became necessary to reform them 
in many respects. 

Of these eighteen institutes seven belong to religious cor- 
porations, the remainder being directly dependent on the Direc- 
tive Council and Pontifical Commission. The Gollegio Naz- 
zareno, which is a most flourishing institution, is not included 
among this number, because, although founded and directed 
by the Fathers of the Pious Schools, it is under the juris- 
diction of the local authorities. 

As against these eighteen Catholic institutions there are in 
Eome nineteen State and one Municipal high school; that is, three 
lyceums, four gymnasiums, eight technical schools, three normal 
schools, and one higher technical institute. If we take into ac- 
count the lyceum-gymnasium of the Gollegio Nazzareno, the 
Catholic high schools equal in number those of the Government. 

It will thus be seen that the Catholics, though of limited 
means, have sought to establish school for school. 

* The schools designated as lyceum and gymnasium are equivalent to our high 
schools. 
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Methods Followed in the Management of the High Schools. — 
Since the school is instrumental in the formation of good 
citizens it is necessary that the pupils be educated in accord- 
ance with the spirit of that society in which they are 
obliged to live. When the Government took the function of 
education out of the hands of the clergy, it not only neglected 
this principle, but also violated all Italian classic traditions, 
glorious as they were, moulding everything, regulations, pro- 
grammes, methods, etc., according to the German system, with a 
slight tincture of English and French methods, but omitting 
everything really Italian. In confirmation of this statement I 
may cite the following words of Hon. Signor Del Vecchio : 

" When we of the South were about to establish high schools we re- 
ceived from the north of Italy our regulations, prolamines, books, sched- 
ules, and teachers; but was it from Piedmont and from the generous beart 
of that people that our entire high school system was derived? The 
Piedmont programmes were in reality German and even Prussian ones." 

A little further on he says : 

" Those who compiled the lyceum programmes, in their desire to edu- 
cate Italian youth according to German principles, have sought to make 
them forget their nationality, and by cramming them with encyclopaedic 
knowledge have forced them to despise the dignity of man before 
they were even aware that man and the dignity of man existed. The same 
evils and absurdities exist in the programme of the system of technical edu. 
cation." 

Signor Del Vecchio justly denounces such an enormity, and the 
Catholics and those of the Liberals who retain any good sense and 
some of the true Italian spirit have likewise condemned such a 
shameful system, but for so doing they have been accused of being 
behind the times and enemies of their country. Although the 
authorities were fully aware of the results of this pernicious system, 
they did not, and do not, take any steps to provide a better one. 
The programmes have often been altered with the recurring changes 
of ministry, but the system always remains the same. If they would 
only allow the Catholic private schools the right (which is theirs 
by law) to regulate themselves as they deem best ! But they will 
not concede this, because the existence of these schools is a thorn 
in the side of the Government. 

In view of these facts, it can be readily understood what great 
difficulties the Directive Council has had to encounter in the man- 
agement of the high schools. To prevent these schools being 
closed by the Government or deserted by the pupils, who, in 
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order to obtain diplomas, were compelled to pass additional exam- 
inations at the State Schools, it was necessary to conform the 
Catholic schools to the official programmes and regulations. 
Although the Directive Council was thus prevented from lessening 
the number of subjects of study or of imparting to the whole teach- 
ing that true Italian national character derived from our old 
institutions, which knew well how to unite science and faith, 
education and morals, it has at least endeavored to deviate as 
little as possible from that standard. 

Tendencies of Education. — It is a general complaint 
throughout Italy that the fruits of education are very 
meagre, especially in view of all that is done and attempted 
and the amount that is spent in this direction by the 
Government and municipalities. The modern system of educa- 
tion and instruction has now been in existence upwards of thirty 
years. Nevertheless if a few were not still left who were educated 
according to the old system, and who maintain the prestige of 
Italy in the fields of literature and science, she would to-day be 
the last of the nations in this respect. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. It lies in the imitation of foreign methods, and 
above all in the separation of education from religion. In the 
belief that men were made for the comforts and pleasures of this 
life alone, everything most sacred and most noble has been abol- 
ished ; it seems to have been forgotten that the wants of the spirit 
are not less real and urgent than those of the body. As Desantis 
says : 

"This society does not possess the two highest joys of human life. 
It has neither the blue of the sky nor the green of the fields. There is no 
God in it and no nature. There is not even patriotism in It.'' 

The Directive Council, faithful and wise interpreter of the 
instructions of the Holy Father, has made it a special care that the 
pupils should be preserved from a doctrine and system which 
might instil into their youthful hearts discouragement and 
doubt. It therefore selects the text-books with the greatest 
circumspection, and when it has been compelled by law to 
adopt any one which is erroneous or lacking in principle it has 
strictly enjoined the professors to make the necessary corrections 
and observations when explaining the same. For example, 
in the official text-books of national history no reference is 
made to the gigantic and magnanimous struggle sustained by 
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Christian society in honor and defence of religion and of the 
Eoman Pontiff, as well as in defence of the Fatherland and of 
Italian culture. No explanation is made — except erroneously — 
of the advent of the Pranks and the Angevins, of the exile in 
Avignon, of the heroic resistance made by the Pontiffs against 
Imperial pretensions, and other historic facts of equal importance. 
Catholic teaching modifies and corrects errors and opinion in 
such a way that the historic truth may stand out with the utmost 
clearness. For the Church fears only error. 

The Directive Council has been no less careful in its selec- 
tion of subjects for discussion by the students, and has decreed 
that they should abstain from everything that even savors of those 
strange, inflated, and exaggerated methods which deviate from 
the realities of life and add nothing to" the intellectual culture 
or morals of the pupils. The Commission, moreover, being 
fully convinced that no branch of study, especially philosophy 
or history, can be correctly and completely taught without 
the aid of religion, which like a luminous beacon guides 
the understanding, directed that religious instruction should 
be given at least once a week in all the schools and classes, with a 
view not only to improving the minds of the pupils, but as the 
most effectual means of imparting that complete religious and 
moral education which is the supreme aim of Catholic schools. 

In order that the pupils may from their earliest years become 
familiar with the practices of Christian piety, sodalities have been 
formed, each of which has a spiritual director, whose duty it is to 
see that the members comply with the rules and fulfil all their 
religious duties. Special spiritual exercises are held by these 
sodalities at Easter, when children, whose parents desire it, are 
prepared for their first Communion. 

Although it cannot be claimed that by following this course 

the Catholics have restored the old Italian system of education 

to its former place of honor, it can at least be said that they' have 

endeavored as far as possible to repair the great damage done by 

the Government system, which they are reluctantly compelled 

to follow. 

IV. 

SPECIAL SCHOLASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The work of the Pontifical Commission and Directive Council 
does not end with the direction of the elementary and high 
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schools, for there is no class of citizens for which these bodies, 
aided by the religious corporations, have not provided the means 
of obtaining a Christian education and the highest grade of 
culture in the easiest manner. 

The School of Higher Literature and the Academy of Historic 
Jurisprudence. — Since the State, as has already been shown, 
would not permit the Catholics to open universities which could 
confer degrees and diplomas unless the same were placed under its 
jurisdiction, the Holy Father, desirous of helping the students as 
far.as possible, and acting on the advice of the Directive Council, 
founded in Home two institutes of superior courses or finishing 
courses, namely the Academy of Historic Jurisprudence and the 
School of Higher Literature, and selected as their professors men 
noted for their scientific and literary attainments. The first of 
these institutions is devoted to jurisprudence, history, and arch- 
aeology; the second to ancient and modern literature. In both 
of them the scholars find an antidote against the pernicious doc- 
trines which are proclaimed as the non plus of science in the 
State universities, and which they are sometimes compelled to 
listen to. 

Boar ding -Houses. — Two boarding-houses have been provided 
for the scholars who come to Eome from the provinces. One 
of these has been in existence for many years and is set apart 
for those who attend the university courses ; the other, which is 
for the girls who attend the Teachers' Institute, was erected by 
a committee of ladies as a memorial of the episcopal jubilee 
of the Holy Father, and by them turned over to the deserving 
Salesian Missionary Sisters. 

It is not only required that those who are admitted to these 
houses fulfil their duties as good Christians, but in addition 
religious, scientific, and literary conferences are frequently held, 
with a view to confirming the scholars in good principles and 
combating, when necessary, the errors they may have imbibed 
in the State schools, which they are forced to attend by reason 
of .their profession. 

Boarding Schools. — There are in Eome 26 boarding schools, 
of which number five are for boys and 21 for girls. They are 
attended by 395 boys and 1,072 girls. All these schools belong 
to religious corporations. It is needless to add that the seminar- 
ies for the clergy, of which there is a very large number, are 
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not included under this head. The rate charged at these board- 
ing schools ranges from 30 to 80 lire monthly, so that they are 
accessible to families of moderate means as well as to those of 
affluence. In some of these schools free scholarships have been 
established. 

It is worthy of note that not a few of these boarders of both 
sexes belong to the most prominent Liberal families. This 
fact, however, is not surprising, because our adversaries, when 
not blinded by political prejudice, are the first to recognize 
the superiority of the Catholic system of education. Speaking 
of the Catholic boarding schools for girls, Commendatore Gioda, 
formerly Director General of Primary Instruction, in an official 
report to the Minister of Public Instruction, says : 

"The institutions conducted by religious orders have incontestable 
advantages over those directed by lay persons. An order which con- 
ducts an educational institute knows that it possesses the unlimited 
confidence of its heads, and provides for everything as is deemed best. Every 
month a report is made to the Mother General, and money is spent only as 
occasion may require. The provisions are laid in at the most economical 
season; the repairs to the buildings are made promptly, and at the most oppor- 
tune time. Thereisnosuperintendentand no contractor; the Sisters attend 
to every detail, not only of administration, but of instruction, for which they 
have seld om to resort to outsiders. Compare these Sisters who have no wants 
with the lay teachers who work for their own support and that of their 
families. The Sisters on entering the order often bring a dot with them. 
When they become aged and infirm they know that the order will not 
abandon them. Eren if their relatives are in straightened circumstances 
they cannot aid them, because the income of the institutions is not their 
property. On the contrary, when any of these institutes is prosperous, it 
devotes its surplus to helping other houses of the same order which are less 
fortunate. Another advantage, of a wholly moral aspect, pertaining to 
these institutes which cannot be overlooked, lies in the fact that the order is 
very often comprised of teachers having only simple vows, whilst the affili- 
ated ones of thesame order are called free, which may be true : nevertheless it 
is a fact that the perfect submission to the Superioress and the tie of absolute 
obedience possess an undeniable value. Defections involving grave scandals 
never occur. The directresses assigned by the Superioress to these institutes 
are well versed in the art of management, and know how to win affection. 
Cautious and dexterous as they are, they remain ever faithful to the order, 
even when far away. If by chance one of them should happen to transgress 
any of the rules, she is immediately reclaimed, and either sent elsewhere or 
placed ia some humbler position. She is ready at once to leave ; she obeys 
without protest ; she invokes no protection ; she does not wait for an in- 
vestigation ; she proceeds with resignation to her new destination, of which 
the rest of the community is in ignorance. The efficacy of this management 
of the religious orders is alsofelt4n the direction of economy. They have 
made it possible for girls to be educated at a wonderfully low rate. Most 
of the schools belonging to these orders are convenient buildings, usually 
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sumptuous villas in ample gardens. Everything denotes order and cleanli- 
ness, and there is a tranquillity about them which accounts for the favor 
in which they are held by the outer world." 

After having pronounced this eulogy, Signor Gioda remem- 
bers that he is Director General and that he speaks to the Minis- 
ter. He thereupon changes his tone, and says : 

" The father of a family, however, should not be content to look upon 
things merely in a superficial manner: he should look beneath the surface, so 
as to be able to judge whether the course of studies given at these schools, and 
the sentiments which are there instilled, properly prepare his daughter for 
that sphere of life in which she will find herself after leaving school." 

Yet Signor Gioda, who in view of his official position was 
better qualified than any other father in Rome to judge in such 
matters, immediately on relinquishing the position of Director 
General, withdrew his daughter from the Municipal school and 
placed her under the care of the Sisters of St. Ann of Provi- 
dence, in whose school she is now completing her finishing course. 

The instruction given to the girls in these boarding-schools is 
divided into two grades — elementary and superior. In some of 
them the entire normal course is given, thus enabling such pupils 
as desire it to obtain diplomas. The Sisters who conduct, these 
courses are furnished with diplomas of professorship, obtained after 
examination at the State universities. In the examination 
which took place for this purpose four years ago by concession 
of the Minister, the Sisters of St. Ann of Providence, the Oblates 
of the Infant Jesus, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the Marcel- 
line Sisters, and the Sisters of St. Joseph specially distinguished 
themselves. 

The Government maintains in Rome two colleges, viz., a 
boarding school for girls, which is attached to the Normal school, 
and the provincial school for boys. 

Semi- Boarding Schools. — To a number of these boarding- 
schools are attached what are known as tnezza pensione; that is, 
schools attended by day-scholars who take their mid-day meal 
there. They are a comparatively new institution, and have met 
with much favor among the families who have taken advantage 
of them. 

Orphan and Other Asylums. — No city of Italy, or indeed in 

the world, possesses in comparison so many charitable institutions 

for every class of poor and suffering persons as Rome. Owing to 

the hostility of the Italian Government, however, it looks as if sev- 
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eral of them were doomed. Christian charity, however, is not 
aff ected by this opposition. On the contrary, it seems to have ac- 
quired new vigor in these sad times, showing itself in a thousand 
different forms, especially in behalf of those youths who are in need 
of support and aid. Not to mention those institutions which do 
not come within the scope of this article or those which existed 
prior to 1870, I shall only allude briefly to the ones established 
since that date. Preeminent among these is the Hospice of 
the Sacred Heart, conducted by the Salesians, which was 
opened last year by the Cardinal Vicar, as a memorial of the 
episcopal jubilee of the Holy Father. It is an immense build- 
ing of beautiful design, and includes not only elementary schools, 
but also art and industrial schools, a gymnasium, and library. 
The scholars who attend the day or night schools here are 
educated gratuitously, and only a, very small fee is charged for the 
boarders. This institution contains in all about 300 pupils. As 
it has no income to speak of it is little short of miraculous how it 
was ever erected and how it is maintained. But Providence has 
seemed, from the beginning, to favor the charitable enterprises of 
the sons of Dom Bosco. 

Another institution which is maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions is the Pious Institute of the Immaculate Conception, 
which was foundei by the Brothers of Charity, familiarly known 
as the Grey Brothers. It receives orphans gratuitously, and also 
maintains day and boarding schools containing about 400 pupils. 

The orphan asylum of the Sisters of Cluny ; of St. Jerome 
Emiliani; the Protectory of St. Joseph ; the Asylum of the Sisters 
of Nancy for Idiot Children, and the Institute for Abandoned 
Orphans, conducted by the Daughters of the Passion of Calvary, 
should also be included under this head. 

In each of these charitable institutions the inmates, in addi- 
tion to receiving an elementary education, are specially instructed 
in some art or trade, thus enabling them to earn an honest liveli- 
hood in after life. 

Infant Asylums. — The Pontifical Commission has under its 
jurisdiction 40 infant asylums, of which 32 are free. As against 
these the Municipality has only twelve. In these asylums, as in 
every other Catholic institution, every part of the modern method 
which is good and useful has been adopted, but without the custom- 
ary exaggeration, and special allowance has been made for the 
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lively intellect and vivacious temperament of the Italian children, 
which the other schools have failed to take into account. 

Art and Trade Schools. — Among the art and trade schools in 
Kome which deserve special mention are : The Institute of Pius 
IX. and the Hospice Bonanni, for young artisans ; the Institute 
of Vigna Pia,for instructing poor boys in agriculture ; and that 
of Tata Giovanni, where the poor ai - e instructed in various arts 
and trades. 

In all the above, in addition to reading and writing, special 
care is given to the study of design, which is accounted a great aid 
in learning the arts and trades. The evening schools, founded by 
the Artisan and Working Society, hold examinations yearly of 
the work of the pupils, which is executed so accurately and 
artistically as to win applause even from the adversaries of the 
Catholic schools. 

Industrial Schools. — In addition to the higher courses and fin- 
ishing courses adapted to the daughters of wealthy parents, in- 
dustrial schools were opened for girls belonging to the poorer 
classes. Only those girls are admitted to these schools who have 
completed the higher courses in the elementary schools, although 
pupils who have only passed the third class are sometimes admitted. 
Embroidery of various kinds, sewing, cutting garments, ironing, 
repairing, and every other branch of housework necessary to qualify 
the pupils to earn their livelihood are taught here. The most 
skilful pupils are rewarded by a small daily honorarium. Some 
of these pupils have earned such a reputation for good work among 
the people that they receive more work than they can execute. 

The professional schools under the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence, in the Piazza Fiammetta, are specially noted for the 
excellent quality of their work as well as for the number of their 
pupils. 

Catechetical Schools. — The Catechetical Schools were especially 
established for the boys and girls who attend the State or Muni- 
cipal schools where no religious instruction is given. There are 
fifteen of these schools, eight for boys and seven for girls ; the 
average yearly attendance being 1,445. These schools are a most 
efficacious help to the clergy, for, like the other Catholic schools, 
they help to prepare the boys and girls for their first communion 
and to instruct them in the duties of a good Christian. 
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Sunday Schools. — The Sunday Schools, which have the same 
object as the Catechetical Schools, are 18 in number and contain 
1,274 pupils. 

Owing to lack of space it is impossible to describe all the other 
Catholic institutions in Rome which have for their aim more or less 
the education of youth. "No mention can therefore be made of 
the Catholic clubs, the literary and scientific academies, reading 
and debating circles, etc. Enough has been said, however, to 
demonstrate the zeal and energy displayed by Catholics in the 
field of education and culture. 



DISCIPLINE AND RESULTS. 

In matters of discipline the Catholic institutions of every kind 
exercise the greatest diligence, inasmuch as on this discipline 
depends in great measure the proper management of the 
schools. The Pontifical Commission and "Directive Council have 
compiled special regulations which, properly applied by the direc- 
tors and teachers, preserve these institutions from those disorders 
which are only of too frequent occurrence in the State schools. 
Yet it must be taken into consideration that we are living 
in troublous times; and that through the weakness and care- 
essness of parents, children, far from finding any help in their own 
families, often find rather impediments there, to the acquisition 
of those good habits which these schools endeavor to develop 
in them. The schools are regarded by many parents simply 
as places where their children are taken care of for 
a few hours daily ; others look upon them as workshops, 
where the children learn to read, write, cipher, and nothing 
else. Indeed, there are only a few who appreciate the exalted 
and delicate function of the schools. It has been wisely ordained 
that every Catholic school, especially the higher ones, should have 
a special prefect of discipline. This prefect watches the coming 
and going of the pupils from their classes ; keeps a record of the 
absent and late ones ; corresponds with the parents of the 
children, and sees that all the regulations are rigidly enforced. 
The existence of this office helps not only to maintain discipline, 
but is also an important factor in the proper progress of the 
studies, for the president and directors, being relieved of all care 
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in matters of discipline, are freer to superintend the teaching and 
teachers. 

In order to excite in the pupils the spirit of emulation prizes 
are offered at the beginning of each scholastic year. In the 
higher and paying schools silver medals and diplomas are awarded, 
while in the free schools gifts of clothing are bestowed. 

The punishments inflicted in the Catholic schools are similar 
to those in use in the State schools, but happily it is only very 
rarely that the severest one — expulsion — has to be resorted to. 

Results. — The results obtained by the Catholic schools have 
been more than satisfactory, when we take into consideration how 
much their work is handicapped by the Government, and the 
public which honors these schools with its confidence is as well 
satisfied as are the Catholic authorities. 

The number of pupils in the elementary Catholic schools, 
which have been reorganized by the Pontifical Commission, in- 
creases yearly, and is now in excess of that in the Municipal 
schools. The Catholic high schools are also largely attended, as 
may be seen by reference to table 0. The number of pupils in 
these schools is a trifle smaller than those in the State schools. 
This, however, is not because the parents have less confidence in 
the Catholic schools, but because it is much easier for the young 
men who attend the State schools to obtain diplomas, whether 
they have studied or not. It is also due to the more favorable 
conditions regulating admission to those schools. 

The greater facility for obtaining diplomas at the State 
schools is due to the fact that while Catholics are compelled to 
pass their final examination at the State schools before a com- 
mittee composed exclusively of Government professors, the pupils 
of the State schools are examined by their own professors, and 
only upon the studies of the preceding year. 

It was provided by the Casati law that in the examinations for 
obtaining lyceum degrees two professors from the private schools 
should form part of the examining committee. As soon as it was 
found that this measure favored the Catholics it was repealed and 
another law — still in force — was passed, which provides that while 
the head of each private institute may assist at the examination 
of his own pupils, he can have no deliberative vote. Under the 
administration of Signor Martini the Government went still fur- 
ther by entirely abolishing the examination for the pupils of 
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the State schools, and decreeing that these pupils could obtain 
promotion or diplomas if they received the favorable vote of the 
council of professors. With odious partiality the examination 
has only been maintained for the pupils of Catholic schools, and 
for such pupils of the State schools as fail to receive the fa- 
vorable vote of the council of professors. In spite of the 
humiliation and opposition to which Catholics are thus subjected 
the parents have not lost confidence in the Catholic schools, and 
the results are more than satisfactory. Thus the annual average 
proportion of the pupils of the Catholic high schools who obtain 
diplomas as teachers every year is 80 per cent. ; of the technical 
schools and technical institutes, 75 per cent., and of the pupils 
of the Normal Institute of St. Catherine, 95 per cent. 

It may be added that the majority of the pupils in the Catholic 
high schools belong to the class of society conspicuous for birth, 
wealth and culture, including even prominent Liberal families. 

VI. 

EXPENSES FOB INSTBTTCTION. 

It is difficult to form an accurate estimate of the amount ex- 
pended on so many and such varied scholastic institutions as have 
been mentioned. The paying schools directed by the religious 
corporations, which provide for current expenses out of their own 
funds, in common with those which derive an annual allowance 
from the Pontifical Commission, depend upon public munificence 
and upon other sources for the balance necessary for their sup- 
port. Nearly all the primary schools and also the secondary in- 
stitutes which are directed by lay folk are entirely dependent upon 
the Pontifical Commission and upon the school fund set apart by 
the Holy Father. 

Taking into account simply the amount furnished by the Pon- 
tifical Commission and by the Administration of the estates of 
the Holy See for the high schools, the annual expenditure exceeds 
1,000,000 lire. 

The average yearly income of the Pontifical Commission is 
about 400,000 lire, and the outlay nearly equals that amount. 
This income is derived : 

1. From direct donations of the Holy Father. 

2. From the Administration of the estates of the Holy See. 

3. From the donations of certain corporations ; of the Chap-* 
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ters of the Patriarchal churches, and from the contributions of 
Sacred Congregations, and of some private individuals. 

4. Prom the fees of the pupils of St. Catherine's Institute and 
of the Gregorian College. 

With the amount thus obtained the Pontificial Commission 
provides: 

1. For the ordinary and extraordinary allowances of the per- 
sonnel. 

2. For the furnishing, etc., of the schools. 

3. For the distribution of books, etc., among the poor pupils. 

4. For the rental of the schools and asylums. 

5. For the erection and repairs of buildings. 

It is significant to note that while the Municipality, which 
controls a much smaller number of schools than the Catholics, 
spends the immense sum of 47,000 lire yearly on the personnel of 
the School Board, the Catholics spend only 3,000 lire in the same 
manner. This difference is due to the economical arrangement 
of the working staff employed by the Pontifical Commission, 
which is composed only of a cashier, bookkeeper, stockkeeper, 
and custodian. On the other hand the Municipality maintains 
an extraordinary number of employees in accordance with the 
usual bureaucratic mania of the Italian Government. 

All the members of the Pontifical Commission, including the 
President, who has the general direction of .the schools, as well 
as of the administrative office, give their services gratuitously. 

There are several schools, orphanages, and asylums which do 
not derive their support from the Pontifical Commission, but 
which are maintained exclusively by the Roman aristocracy or by 
Catholic societies or committees. Preeminent among the gener- 
ous benefactors of the Catholic schools are included the noble 
families of Torlonia, Doria, Borghese, Aldobrandini, and Patrizi. 

If the amount which is spent by the religious corporations 
and that which is saved by their giving their services gratuitously, 
as well as the sum which is derived annually from public and 
private benefactors, were added to the amount spent yearly by the 
Pontifical Commission, the expenses for primary Catholic educa- 
tion in Rome would reach a total of at least 1,500,000 lire yearly. 

Among the schools wholly maintained by the Administration 
of the estates of the Holy See are the Historical Juridical Aca- 
demy; the School of Higher Literature, also called the Leonine 
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Institute; the Lyceum-Gymnasium and the Technical School 
Angela Mai. and the Technical Institute De Merode. 

With the exception of the Leonine Institute the administra- 
tion of all these institutions is invested in the Directive Council. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The foregoing descripbion of the Catholic school system in 
Eome leads to the following conclusions : 

1. Pre-eminent among the many benefits which the Holy 
Father has, with sovereign munificence, conferred upon the city 
of Rome is the education and instruction of youth, to which end, 
notwithstanding the financial stringency of the Holy See, he 
spends annually upwards of 1,000,000 lire. 

2. In this good work he is wisely assisted by the Cardinal Vi- 
car ; by the Pontifical Commission ; by the religious corpora- 
tions and associations ; by the Directive Council, as well as by the 
clergy and the Catholic laity. 

3. As a result of the unflagging zeal and unremitting solicitude 
of each and all of these, it has become possible to promote and 
diffuse not only primary, classical, technical, and normal instruc- 
tion, but to fully provide for the educational requirement of 
every class of people. 

4. The result of such generous efforts will be more fully appre- 
ciated when it it is remembered that, after the occupation of 
Rome, the edifice of Catholic instruction and education had to be 
entirely rebuilt — even from the foundation — under the eyes of a 
strong and suspicious adversary, who was disposed and anxious 
to obstruct the work in every possible way, and even to prevent it. 

The supreme end of these institutions, which is religious and 
moral education, has not been neglected in the regulations, pro- 
grammes, books, or methods of teaching ; and it has been their 
special aim to deviate as little as possible from the national tra- 
ditions which so harmoniously combine faith and science, and to 
furnish the boys and girls of the new generation with that grade 
of culture which is best adapted to their social position. 

That the Roman people appreciate the beneficent efforts of the 
Holy Father and the work of all those who, with sentiments of pro- 
found admiration and reverence, assist him, is demonstrated by the 
ever-increasing number of pupils who flock to the Catholic schools. 

F. Saxolli. 



